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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


“None of the Protectionists,” says Mr. Winston 
Churchill, “ has ever written a book in England which com- 
mands authority as a scientific work, and, on the other 
hand, the Free Trade position has been stated over and 
over again in some of the finest and most elaborate works 
that the English intellect has ever produced.” Mr. 
Churchill speaks truly, and his words coincide with the 
publication of the remarkable manifesto of our leading 
economists, the substance of which we print elsewhere in 
this issue. A more weighty or authoritative announcement 
was never penned. The leading Professors of Political 
Economy of our great universities, amongst them Professor 
Bastable, Professor Edgeworth, Professor Marshall, join 
in condemning Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. They do so 
not merely on the grounds of abstract principle. They 
distinctly state that, if the best interests of the Empire could 
be furthered thereby, they would not regard it as a fatal 
objection that a scheme of Imperial trading should be at- 
tended with sacrifice of material wealth. It is because they 
see clearly that the sacrifice would be in vain, and that the 
suggested means of cementing the Empire would lead to 
its disintegration, that they append their names to a protest 
which cannot fail to carry weight with all thinking people. 





Appended to this remarkable manifesto in the Times was 
a letter from Mr. L. L. Price, intimating his inability to 
subscribe to the views set forth by the signatories. Mr. 
Price, while conceding the force of the objections to a dis- 
turbance of our existing system, alludes vaguely to the 
difficulties conngcted with the maintenance of the status 
quo. But beyond uttering the famous prediction that fail- 
ing preferential tariffs the Empire must fall to pieces, Mr. 
Chamberlain has never indicated any of these future diffi- 
culties. As a matter of fact, until the present year there 
has been no suggestion of friction in the commercial rela- 
tions of the various parts of the Empire; and nothing 
surprised the public moré, in the face of the Colonial 
Secretary’s assertion that the last three years had cemented 
the solidarity of the Empire, than his sudden discovery 
that without the reintroduction of Protection in the mother 
country his inspiring picture must fade away. But Mr. 
Price admits that Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of inviting the 
public to sit in judgment upon highly technical problems 
is indefensible ; he prefers that the matter should be con- 
sidered by a Royal Commission before, and not after, sub- 
mission to the electorate. It is strange that Mr. Price 
does not perceive that this criticism is in effect a condemna- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain’s whole procedure. Promises of 
old-age pensions, higher wages, demagogic abuse of 
“ dumping,” violent appeals to the anti-German passion— 
this is the atmosphere in which the nation is bidden to 


conduct its inquiry. 





The character of the Fiscal Inquiry may perhaps be 
judged from some of the Parliamentary returns prepared 





by the Board of Trade on the motion of private members. 
These consist mainly of facts already published in another 
form, which are a secret only to those who have failed to 
look for them in easily accessible Blue Books. A con- 
spicuous example is the return moved for by Mr. Alfred 
Davies as to the yearly imports for consumption into Canada 
from the United States and the United Kingdom respec- 
tively. The figures as to imports into Canada are simply 
taken by the Board of Trade from the Ottawa Blue Book. 
They show that while British exports to Canada have 
grown considerably of late years, American exports have 
increased at a far greater rate. It is a pity that the re- 
turn is not made more valuable by the introduction of the 
figures relating to German and French trade, as follows: 


VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO CANADA 
(In millions of dollars). 


From Fiom From 

From U.K. France. Germany. U.S.A. 

1896 ... 33°0 oes 2°7 oes 6°4 ons 59°2 
1897 ... 29°3 oss 2°5 ion 57 ste 66°1 
1898 ... 32°4 ror 40 5°7 : 83'0 
1899 ... 36°8 esi 38 —s int 97’! 
1900 ... 449 44 87 109'2 
1901 ... 42°9 Rost 55 oe 6°6 oe =—«W1S"9 
1902 .. 49°2 ‘ 6°9 o- 09 ee «13°77 


The first rebate of 1214 per cent. was given to British goods 
in April, 1897. This was increased to 25 per cent. in 
July, 1898, and again in July, 1900, to 33 1-3 per cent. 





When we consider the value of the Canadian “ prefer- 
ence” to British exports the comparison with European 
countries is of more moment than that with the United 
States, which has geographical advantages which no tariff 
“preference” can eliminate. But that France should 
have increased her exports from 2:7 to 6°9 million dollars 
and Germany hers from 6-4 to 10° 9, while our increase las 
been only from 33°0 to 49°2 millions, is indeed surprising. 
We commend the above table to those who believe that a 
colonial preference would bring us compensation for dear 
food. 





The Times “ Economist,” in his eleventh article, sets 
out a number of tables relating to colonial imports from 
foreign countries and British possessions respectively, and 
entirely misses the lesson which they teach. He shows 
that foreign countries are getting a larger share of the im- 
port trade of our colonies than of yore. He does not tell 
us how he proposes to remedy this undoubted fact, but 
allows us to infer vaguely that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
would alter the figures. How? It is strange that an 
“ Economist ” can set out the figures relating to Canadian 
imports from foreign countries without inquiring into their 
nature, and without reference to the fact that those imports 
have increased in spite of the actual operation of the very 
policy which ue thinks would bring other results. 





Passing by the chief factor of the problem—i.e., the 
nature of the goods which our colonies desire to import-— 
“ Economist” says: “Our proportionate share of the 
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trade of the mpire is declining, and if present tendencies 
continue unchecked the Empire must unquestionably break 
up.” Then what “check” does “ Economist” propose ? 
Is it a colonial “ preference” for British goods? Canada 
has given it us, and it has failed because Canada desires to 
buy things which we do not sell and is ambitious to sell 
things which we ourselves produce. 


Our export values should never be compared with our 
import values as if they were reckoned on the same basis. 
When goods are exported from this country the “ free-on- 
board” (f.o.b.) values only are noted at the Customs, 2.¢., 
the actual price of the goods plus only the cost of placing 
them on ship-board. The question of the cost of freight to 
their destination and of insurance is entirely neglected. 
When goods are brought into the country, however, the 
values are taken c.i.f.—the “c” standing for cost, the “i” 
for insurance, and the “f” for freight. That is to say, the 
value of the goods is enhanced by the fact that they have 
been carried to this country and insured upon their voyage. 
The freights, both of our imports and of our 
exports, are usually earned by British ships, and 
go to account for a large part of the excess of our 
imports as given in the Trade Returns. The Board of 
Trade have recently called attention to the methods of 
valuation adopted for imports and exports, but it appears 
to have been overlooked by some of our Protectionist con- 
temporaries. We still find writers gravely subtracting our 
exports from our imports and calling the remainder a 
“balance on the wrong side.” 


A correspondent of the Sfectator calls attention to the 
clear exposition of this matter given by Mr. J. K. Cross in 
a speech in the House of Commons in 1881: 

In this he traced the mechanism of trade in three dis- 
tinct transactions. In the first, £1,000 worth of cotton 
goods is sent to Bombay; the freight costs £50, and the 
goods are sold for 41,050. This is laid out by an agent in 
raw cotton, on which £70 freight is paid, so that the pur- 
chase figures in the return of imports for £1,120, an excess 
of £120, no one being one whit the worse for the exchange. 
Heavier and more bulky articles naturally show the dis- 
crepancy to an even greater extent. In the next case, £1,000 
worth of pig-iron is exported, freight amounts to £500; 
jute is imported in exchange, on which the freight is £300, 
and the imports figure as £1,800. The third case is still 
more significant, and may be summarised as follows: 

Coal (t.0.b.) .. .-» £1,000 | Wheat bought in U.S.A. £2,500 
Freight to U.S.A. .» 1,500] Freight to England ... 1,500 








7 
| 


Selling price in U.S.A. £2,500 | Price in imports (c.i.f.) £4,000 
To prove that these hypothetical cases are justified by 
actual practice, Mr. Cross showed that in 1880 coal valued 
here at £265,000 sold in India for £900,000. This pur- 
chased 69,0000 tons of jute, which figured among im- 
ports to the tune of £1,080,000. When one remem- 
bers that we own half the world’s ships, it can at 
once be seen to which side of the balance-sheet of national 
prosperity such transactions should be placed. 


Owing to the exportation of nearly £900,000 of cables 
in January, 1902—a quite abnormal quantity—the exports 
of British produce last month came out £150,000 or so 
less than last year. Apart from the item of cables, how- 
ever, a gain of £700,000 was registered, so that our export 
trade is still remarkably prosperous. Yet several Protec- 
tionist papers fastened upon the apparent fall of £150,000 
as a proof that Protection is necessary to save our com- 
merce! This is really catching at a very slender straw, 





We are glad to add that our import figures for July were 
as satisfactory as those relating to exports. 


Is an export duty on raw materials to be part of the Pro- 
tectionist scheme ? Leaflet No. 7 issued by the Birming- 
ham Tariff Committee, we see, complains that America 
is robbing us of our potters’ clay to make earthenware. 
The exact words are: 

‘* America takes away, unchecked by an export tariff, our 
potters’ clay, the raw material of an important industry.” 
The committee hardly seem to have reflected that the 
United Kingdom is dependent on foreign countries for the 
greater part of its raw materials ; that if we began the game 
foreign countriesymight follow suit, and that the conse- 
quence to our industry would be disastrous. 


One of the least scientific of Protectionist arguments in 
proof of the decline of our export trade is based upon the 
abnormal figures of 1872 and 1873, when our exports to 
European countries were unusually large through the mis- 
fortunes of France and Germany. And not only was the 
volume of our export trade in those years abnormal, but 
prices in 1872 and 1873 were at an extraordinary level, 
even when compared with the “ boom” prices of 1900, our 
most recent year of inflation. Mr. Herbert Samuel has 
done useful service in obtaining from the Board of Trade 
an official computation of the values of our commerce in 
recent years when measured by the prices of 1873. The 
result is: 


In Millions of £ 
Exports of British 


Imports. Produce. 
1873 one 371 eee 255 
At Prices | i863 ei 326 + - 
of 1873 1902 4 797 se 418 


Thus in actual volume the exports of 1902 show a great 
increase even on the abnormal exports of 1873. 


The opinion of the Economist on the true cause of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s new departure is worth noting, as 
coming from a Unionist organ: 


“Mr. Chamberlain looked back at the record of the 
Government since the close of the war, and saw very little 
in it that would admit of being presented to the country in 
an attractive light. It was this that decided him to bring 
out his new policy, either without stopping to consider 
what might be the result of thus springing it upon an un- 
prepared party, or in the mistaken belief that as soon as 
it was expounded, even in outline, it would secure the will- 
ing allegiance of every Unionist. The weaker the perform- 
ance of his colleagues, the more blunders they had made 
in reference to Education, to Venezuela, to London Water, 
to sundry smaller matters, the more necessary it would 
seem to him to efface these unfortunate memories by the 
production of a new and great policy. Whether it was due 
to haste or to miscalculation is not of much importance. 
Either way, Mr. Chamberlain’s action would be the same. 
The one essential thing that had to be done was to give the 
Opposition speakers a harder nut to crack during the recess 
than any that his feliow-Ministers had supplied them with. 
There was no time for feeling his way, for ascertaining 
how far he could count upon carrying the party with him. 
While any process of this kind was going on the session 
would be over, and the Opposition speakers would be busy 
in criticising the work of a session which, if not exactly 
barren, was rather markedly wanting in measures calculated 
to evoke enthusiasm on behalf of the Government. Some- 
thing had to be done, and done promptly. We know now 
what Mr. Chamberlain can do when he is in a hurry.” 


To which we will only add our hope that Mr. Chamberlain 
is by this time beginning to find out what he can not do. 
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THE FEAR OF IMPORTS. 





N this issue we bring to a conclusion the first part of 
our statement of the case for Free Trade at the 
opening of the twentieth century. We have begun, not with 
general principles, but with a detailed examination of the 
actual state of British trade as we find it to-day, and in 
particular with that part of our trade which the Protec- 
tionist regards with suspicion—our imports. We have 
submitted the returns of British imports to an analysis as 
careful and complete as we could make it. And what is it 
that the analysis reveals? After fifty years of free imports 
we find that, so far from the process of free competition 
with foreign nations having overwhelmed our manufac- 
turers, more than six-sevenths—to be exact, 86.6 per cent. 
—of our imports for home consumption, valued in 1902 
at £462,000,000, consisted of food for our people and 
food for our factories. Of the remaining 13.4 per cent., 
5-4 per cent. consisted of materials used in domestic in- 
dustry (the form of activity upon which, more than upon 
any other factor, depends the happiness of a people) and 
of personal necessaries. A further 5.4 per cent. consisted 
of “luxuries,” chiefly made up of articles of a special 
character such as are not produced in this country, and 
are. therefore not competitive. The balance, 2.8 per 
cent., was made up of miscellaneous articles such as 
tobacco, petroleum, &c. 

It is a common error to take our imports of certain goods 
and contrast them with the corresponding exports. Such 
a comparison is valueless unless other factors are brought 
into consideration, and the greatest factor of all, the ex- 
tent of our home production, is usually left out of account. 
Let us suppose that, of the articles summarised in another 
column, the following should be selected by Protectionists 
for the imposition of more or less prohibitive duties: 


One-half of the wholly manufactured materials, say, £18,000,000 
The whole of the domestic materials and personal 
necessaries on aa aa ee pe 25,000,000 


£43,000,000 





Here, then, we have an amount of goods, valued at 
£,43,000,000—that value, be it remembered, including 
cost of freight and insurance actually paid not to the foreign 
or colonial exporter but to British shipowners and insur- 
ance agents. What relation does this £43,000,000 bear 
to our home production of manufactures ? Obviously it 
is not an easy thing to estimate the value of the output of 
manufactured articles, in workshops large and small, in 
such a country as this, with its varied and interdependent 
industries, but it is not likely that their value is less than 
£1,400,000,000. That is to say, the part of our imports 
which most Protectionists fear is to our home production 
of manufactures in the ratio of 1 to 35. Give the Protec- 
tionist his duty. Let us suppose that, as a result, he re- 
duces the £43,000,000 to £30,000,000. Can it be main- 
tained that a production of £1,400,000,000 is more 
seriously threatened by £43,000,000 worth of goods than 
by £30,000,000 worth? Either sum is a negligible quan- 
tity in relation to our vast production. 

In submitting these considerations we have been 


careful to make no appeal to economic principle, 








but Free Traders know that, for simple economic 
reasons, no imports need be feared. For as it is clear 
that we can only pay for them by goods or services, im- 
portation does not reduce our activities, but is in fact only 
payment for some service rendered to persons oversea. 
So strong is the principle, and so weak the most violent 
efforts of statesmen to reduce importation, that the imports 
of Protectionist countries, whether of wholly or partly 
manufactured articles, is constantly increasing. The 
United States of America, in spite of its tariff, has actually 
increased its imports by £ 30,000,000 in the last three 
years. There is but one practical way to reduce imports, 
and that is to cease exporting. 





THE VERDICT OF THE 
ECONOMISTS. 


A very weighty declaration on the theoretical side of the 
fiscal controversy appeared in Saturday’s papers signed by 
the following fourteen well-known economists: Professor 
C. F. Bastable (Dublin University), Professor Edgeworth 
(Oxford University), Professor Gonner (Liverpool Univer- 
sity), Professor Marshall (Cambridge University), Pro- 
fessor Nicholson (Edinburgh University), Professor Smart 
(Glasgow University), Messrs. A. L. Bowley (Appointed 
Teacher of Statistics in the University of London at the 
London School of Economics), Edwin Cannan (Appointed 
Teacher of Economic Theory in the University of London 
at the London School of Economics), Leonard Courtney 
(formerly Professor of Political Economy, University Col- 
lege, London), L. R. Phelps (Editor of the “ Economic Re- 
view ”), A. Pigou (Jevons Memorial Lecturer at University 
College, London), C. P. Sanger (Lecturer in Political 
Economy at University College), W. R. Scott (Lecturer in 
Political Economy, St. Andrews University), Armitage 
Smith (Lecturer in Political Economy at Birkbeck College, 
Recognised Teacher of the University of London in Econo- 
mics). 

While admitting that the sacrifice of material wealth 
would not be regarded by them as a fatal objec- 
tion to a fiscal scheme adapted to the cultivation 
of closer relations between the various parts of 
the Empire, the signatories point out that the sug- 
gested means do not appear advisable, “firstly be- 
cause there would probably be incurred an immense and 
permanent sacrifice not only of material but also of higher 
goods ; and, secondly, because the means suggested would 
be likely to defeat rather than attain the end in view.” They 
proceed to state their opinion that “any system of pre- 
ferential tariffs would most probably lead to the reintroduc- 
tion of Protection into the fiscal system of the United 
Kingdom,” which, they hold, “would be detrimental to 
the material prosperity of this country”; that the evils 
therefrom “ would be lasting, since Protection, when it has 
once taken root, is likely to extend beyond the limits at 
first assigned to it, and is very difficult to extirpate” ; that 
other evils are to be apprehended: “ The loss of purity 
in politics, the unfair advantage given to those who wield 
the powers of jobbery and corruption, unjust distribution 
of wealth, and the growth of ‘ sinister interests.’ ” 

In opposition to “ certain popular opinions,” these repre- 
sentatives of English schools of political economy offer the 
following observations : 

“+, It is not true that an increase of imports involves the 
diminished employment of workmen in the importing 
country. The statement is universally rejected by those 
who have thought about the subject, and is completely re- 
futed by experience. 

“ 2. It is very improbable that a tax on food imported into 
the United Kingdom would result in an equivalent—or more 
than equivalent—rise in wages. The result which may be 
anticipated as a direct consequence of the tax is a lowering 
of the real remuneration of labour. 

“3. The injury which the British consumer would re- 
ceive from an import tax on wheat might be slightly reduced 
in the possible, but under existing conditions very improb- 
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able, event of a small portion of the burden being thrown 
permanently on the foreign producer. 

“4 To the statement that a tax on food will raise the 
price of food it is not a valid reply that this result may 
possibly, in fact, not follow. When we say that an impott 
duty raises price we mean, of course, unless its effect is 
overborne by other causes operating at the same time in 
the other direction. Or, in other words, we mean that in 
consequence of the import duty the price is generally 
higher by the amount of the duty than it would have been 
if other things had remained the same. 

“5, It seems to us impossible to devise any tariff regula- 
tion which shall at once expand the wheat-growing areas 
in the colonies, encourage agriculture in the United King- 
dom, and at the same time not injure the British consumer, 

“6. The suggestion that the public, though directly 
damnified by an impost, may yet obtain a full equivalent 
from its yield is incorrect, because it leaves out of account 
the interference with the free circulation of goods, the 
detriment incident to diverting industry from the course 
which it would otherwise have taken, and the circumstance 
that, in the case of a tax on foreign wheat—English and 
colonial wheat being free—while the consumer would have 
to pay the whole or nearly the whole tax on all the wheat, 
the Government would get the tax only on foreign wheat. 

““» In general, those who lightly undertake to reorganise 
the supply of food and otherwise divert the course of in- 
dustry do not adequately realise what a burden of proof 
rests on the politician who, leaving the plain rule of taxa- 
tion for the sake of revenue only, seeks to attain ulterior 
objects by manipulating tariffs.” 





PREFERENTIAL TRADING IN 
THE PAST. 


It is sometimes forgotten that Preferential trading is 
no new invention, but an ancient practice carried on to our 
great hurt in the bad old times before the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. “Diplomaticus,” in the Westminster Gazette, 
gives some interesting details as to the working of 
the colonial preference in regard to two most important 
articles—sugar and timber. 

“In both these cases the duty on the foreign product 
was prohibitive, while that on the colonial product 
was comparatively insignificant. The result was ex- 
orbitantly high prices in the home market and great 
hardship to the British consumer. In 1842 unrefined 
West Indian sugar in England was more than double 
the price of Brazilian sugar in the world market, being 
36s. 11d., as against 18s. 3d. Huskisson said in a speech 
in 1829 that he was not exaggerating when he stated that 
two-thirds of the consumers among the poorer classes drank 
their coffee without sugar. In 1840 the annual consump- 
tion of sugar per head of population was only 151b., whereas 
to-day it is 85lb. The timber preference, which was a 
Canadian monopoly, worked just as oppressively. In this 
case high prices were aggravated by inferior quality, the 
Baltic timber, which was excluded, being more durable than 
the New Brunswick timber, which was encouraged. One 
of the results was that house rents in England were in- 
creased, owing partly to the dearness of timber and partly 
to the short lives of the houses in the construction of which 
the inferior colonial product largely entered. Another was 
that the ‘ wooden ramparts of Old England’ became more 
costly and less reliable. In 1824 it was stated before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that an examination of 
twenty-six frigates had shown that those built of Canadian 
timber lasted only half as long as those made of European 
wood. In 1840 the Committee on Foreign Imports found 
that owing to the high prices of timber in Great Britain the 
shipbuilding trade was rapidly passing to the United 
States.” 





AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW. 

Old-age pensions, says the Sydney Morning Herald, can 
be found more easily under the Free Trade system 
than under Protection. ° Two facts alone 
suffice to suggest the truth of this. In 1862 
the wealth assessed to income-tax -was £ 322,720,000, 
or equal to £10 18s. per head of the population. In 1901 
it was £ 833,355,000, or £20 os. 6d. per head. With the 
purchasing power of the sterling in ordinary commodities 
increased 50 per cent., the people enjoy much _ greater 
annual wealth than thirty-nine years back. The restriction 
of an undesirable class of aliens and the provision of old- 
age pensions have no necessary connection with Free 
Trade or Protection, and they are simply baits thrown out 

Odeceive the British electors. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
“ DEFINITE” STATEMENTS. 


When we argue against what we believe to be pro- 
posals to alter our fiscal policy, we are sometimes told 
that no proposals are before the country, and we had 
better wait the result of the great inquiry. Sir Howard 
Vincent, for example, in his correspondence last week 
with Mr. Haruld Cox, objected to a discussion of the 
policy of ‘‘ preference,” saying ‘‘I know nothing 
of any such proposal. Mr. Chamberlain made a casual 
observation in the House of Commons.” 


Mr. Chamberlain himself evidently believes that he 
has made definite statements, for in reply to Mr. 
Griffith Boscawen, M.P., who invited from the Colonial 
Secretary a ‘‘ short and definite statement ” of his 
fiscal proposals, he has written the following letter : 


“Dear Mr. Boscawen,—I had hoped that the statements 
which I have already publicly made on the questions re- 
ferred to in your letter were so definite that they could not 
be misunderstood nor misrepresented. As, however, you 
say that this is not the case, I have no hesitation in repeat- 
ing them. 

“I have never suggested any tax whatever on raw 
materials, such as wool or cotton, and I believe that such a 
tax is entirely unnecessary for the purposes which I have in 
view—that is, for a mutual preference with our colonies and 
for enabling us to bargain for better terms with our foreign 
competitors. 

“ As regards 1ood, there is nothing in the policy of tariff 
reform which I have put before the country which need 
increase in the slightest degree the cost of living of any 
family in this country.—Yours truly, J. CHAMBERLAIN,” 


It may be as well, therefore, to record again the 
‘* so definite ” statements which the Colonial Secretary 
has made with regard to the taxation of food. One 
was : 

“Tf you give a preference to the colonies—I do not say 
that you are—you must put a lax on food.” 
and the second : 


“A system of preferential tariffs is the only system 6b 
which the Empire can be kept fonther” int : 


Mr. Chamberlain’s letter puts it beyond doubt that 
these ‘‘ statements” are not merely hypothetical 
remarks, but embody definite proposals. His reference 
to the effect of the tax on food is especially 
significant as a tacit endorsement of the plan of 
‘*A Revenue Official” in the Zimes of making up for 
the tax on corn and meat by reduction of duties on 
tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, and tobacco. The 
illusory nature of this compensation has already been 
exposed in THE FREE TRADER. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s remark that the taxation on raw 
materials is entirely unnecessary should be read in 
connection with the statements made in an interview 
with the Séandard correspondent by Mr. John 
Charlton, a member for thirty-one years of the 
Canadian House of Commons. 


Mr. Charlton is reported to have said that it Great 
Britain was prepared to give Canada preference for grain, 
Hour, butter, cheese, meats, and other farm products and 
timber, that would be a preference fangible in its character 
and calculated to confer great benefit upon the Dominion. 
For such a preference Canada could afford to make large con- 
cessions in return. If the idea of preference was to 
be confined to breadstuffs, the proposal would not strike 
the Canadian as being a very important one. 

The Canadian North-West, he added, was now the wheat 
region of Canada, and would be benefited by such a pre- 
ference. Ontario would be benefited by it to a very small 
extent indeed, and the other provinces not at all; and it 
would be as well for British politicians to understand that 
preference confined to one or two articles would not be likely 
fo command a favourable response in Canada. 

Mr. Charlton would seem to regard a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States as likely to bring greater advan- 
tages to Canada than preferential troatenent in the United 
Kingdem. It was not improbable, he said, that natural 
products would be placed on the reciprocal free list, and 
the free admission of Canadian wheat in the United States 
would be of more importance to Canada than a British 
preference of one shilling and sixpence per quarter. 
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RAILWAY MEN 
AND PROTECTION. 


By RICHARD BELL, M.P. 


(General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants.) 


Mr. Chamberlain’s protectionist proposals have now 
become a subject of conversation with almost every one 
of His Majesty’s subjects, to whatever class they may 
belong. They are being discussed from various points of 
view ; by some, from the purely patriotic and national ; by 
others, from the commercial ; and by still others, from one 
that is merely selfish and personal. 

The patriotic and national point of view is clearly the 
right one from which such an important question should 
be regarded. If a right decision be arrived at in that case, 
it must be for the benefit of the nation as a whole. I fear, 
however, that Protection will not be considered by many 
in such a way, but that the personal or class advantage will 
be brought in. At any rate, I have often heard it dis- 
cussed in that way. 

It is frequently said that the workers in the iron, cutlery, 
tinplate, and hardware trades will be in favour of Protec- 
tive tariffs because their industries will be benefited thereby. 
I am very doubtful of this, and if the space at my disposal 
permitted, I should be prepared to argue the question. 
But assuming that Protection benefited these trades, it 
would be only a small minority of the millions of working 
men of this country who would reap any advantage and 
receive the doubtful advance of wages which the Colonial 
Secretary has ventured to predict. 

There are millions of the working classes (and in that 
category for this purpose I include clerks, shop assistants, 
and those who work for wages in any capacity) who will 
receive no advance, but, on the contrary, will probably have 
to suffer a reduction of wages. 

Take, for instance, the case of the railway men. Rail- 
ways are not productive industries, but simply carrying 
agencies. They are enormous consumers of almost every 
conceivable kind of commodity, and it may be observed 
that the companies generally deal with home manufac- 
turers and producers. Protective tariffs will inevitably 
increase the price of many articles which they purchase 
without giving them the opportunity of increasing the price 
of the article they sell, viz., carrying. Their net revenue and 
dividends cannot but be affected, and it will be hopeless 
for their employees to get their wages increased; if 
they can prevent them being decreased they may think 
themselves lucky. At any rate, the price of everything 
which the employees consume will be raised, and let us see 
for the moment whether their wages will enable them to 
bear this increased cost of living. 

The Board of Trade returns show that 575,834 persons 
are employed in all the departments of the railways in the 
United Kingdom. Of this number, 51,852 are boys (ap- 
prentices, messengers, &c.), whose wages will not average 
ros. per week. These may be dismissed from my calcula- 
tions for present purposes. That leaves 523,982 men, 
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the greater number of whom are married men, most of 
them, no doubt, with families. Of these half million men 
there are 133,000 engine-cleaners, porters, labourers, gate- 
keepers, &c., whose wages range from 15s. to 18s. per 
week ; 66,621 permanent-way men, whose wages average 
19s. per week ; 60,313 carmen, carriage cleaners, ticket col- 
lectors, and other miscellaneous workers, whose wages 
average 20s. per week; 136,987 carriage and wagon ex- 
aminers, policemen, shunters, signal fitters, checkers, 
firemen, p*ssenger guards, signalmen, and _ clerks, 
whose average wages vary from 21s. to 25s. per 
week; 15,708 goods guards, with wages averag- 
ing 26s. per week; 70,922 mechanics, averag- 
ing 30s. per week; 14,874 station masters and inspectors, 
whose wages may be averaged at 32s. per week; and 
25,556 engine drivers, whose wages average 38s. per week. 
Here we have in this one great and important industry 
260,000 men receiving only from 15s. to 20s. per week, 
140,000 from 21s. to 25s., and 95,000 only 26s. to 30s. per 
week. There is no margin left here to meet higher prices 
of food and clothing, and there is absolutely no prospect 
of this rate of wages being increased at a time when the 
employers will be great sufferers also. 

The above statement of the wages paid to railway work- 
men may be a surprise to the public, but it is not an under- 
estimate. And this level of wages, low as it is, represents 
an improvement on the past which has been obtained by 
the struggles of the men to improve their position. I was 
speaking to a railway magnate recently on the subject of 
wages and protection, and he replied to me thus: “ You 
never get anything out of us, Bell, except what we’re forced 
to give, and if Protection is adopted I am certain you will 
get no advances unless you can force them out of us.” 
This gentleman’s remarks will apply to hundreds of other 
industries besides railways. Advances of wages will have 
to be fought for as in the past, but let the working classes 
avoid any unnecessary conflicts by adopting the easier 
method of the ballot-box. Here they can prevent Mr. 
Chamberlain and the supporters of his scheme from coming 
into power. By uniting all the progressive forces against 
the common enemy we can and will win hands down. 





THE “GOOD OLD DAYS.” 


Mr. G. Chambers, Beaminster, Dorset, writes: “I am 
old enough to remember when the poor people were very 
largely fed on barley meal and swede turnips; in ‘ those 
good old days’-—that some of our legislators and others 
are anxious to bring us back to. Agricultural labourers 
were then getting 7s. and some 8s. a week, and anyone can 
guess the wretchedness, want, and misery that prevailed. 
At an old-established corn store tons of barley meal were 
sold in those days to the poor, and made into what was 
commonly known as ‘ Barley Trizzer’ or into Dunch, and 
boiled with swedes. I could give pathetic instances of 
mothers and children that I remembered in those Protec- 
tion days, with pinched faces and starved looks. I have 
chatted with an old man, aged 86, who tells me that the 
labourers had to partly live on the barley meal; he was 
brought up on a farm, and can well remember the mixture 
of food—very little wheaten bread—barley meal, both 
baked and boiled with turnips. As a change sometimes 
horse beans were cooked to provide a meal for the hungry 
mouths.” 
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PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AND 
BRITISH TRADE. 





IV._THE FEAR OF IMPORTS: 


LUXURIES, MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTICLES: A SUMMARY. 


UR consideration of the fear of imports heiees us 

next to a group of articles which, in the accompany- 

ing list, I have termed “ luxuries.” This attempt at classi- 
fication, although arbitrary, serves to accentuate how few 
of the articles we import can be regarded as other than 
The £,28,610,000, 


£100,000 worth of this coming from our colonies, for the 


necessaries. total value is only 
obvious reason that new lands do not produce manufactured 
luxuries. A moment’s consideration will show that the 
reasons which lead us to purchase the larger part of these 
articles also operate with colonial buyers. Taking the list 


as a whole, what possible end would be served by shutting 


woules oninal for home consumption consists of silk, in 
the production of which France excels. 

Last of all we come to the miscellaneous imports 
grouped in my next list—arms, flowers, horses, ice, petro- 
leum, plants, precious stones, and tobacco. With the ex- 
ception of the first item, little or none of them could be 
produced in this country. The largest item is petroleum 
for illuminating, petroleum for lubricating having already 
been included in the group of manufactured materials for 
industry. We tax tobacco, of course, for revenue purposes, 
and not through craven fear of imports. Indeed, the most 
rabid Protectionist must needs admit that little could be 





BRITISH IMPORTATION 


OF LUXURIES IN 1902. 


Distinguishing toreign from colonial ‘Supplies, and showing re-exports and values retained for home consumption. 
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From foreign | 
countries. 


Re-exports of Retained for 
goods previously | home 
imported. (consumption. 


From British 
possessions. 








Beads and Bead Trimmings 
Books.. om 
Carriages and ‘carts and parts the reof... 


Curios pa 
Cycles and parts (not motors) od 
Embroidery and Needlework 
Fancy Goods - 

F were he (artificial) ... 

Jewelle = 
Lace and articles of lace.. , 
Motor cars and cycles and parts: 
Musical Instruments eee 
Paper, printed 

Perfumery ... 

Pictures and other works of art.. 
Pipes (for tobacco)... ‘ 

Plate ... we 

Playing Cards 

Silk manufactures .. 

Skins and furs, manufactured 
Stationery (other than paper) 
Toys and games 

Watches and parts... 
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£28,505,500 


£104,960 £28,610,460 £3,414,000 £25,196,460 











out the articles which are comprised init? A nation which 
has fully £2,500,000,000 invested in foreign lands can 
surely afford to take £28,000,000 worth of interest in the 
form of foreign articles of luxury. Nor would a duty serve 
to shut out many of the goods in the list, such, for instance, 
as a high-class German pianoforte, bought because it has 
some peculiar merit of its own. If there were a 20 per 
cent. duty the piano would cost so much more, but it would 
be bought nevertheless. The State would fine the buyer 
for making the purchase, and he would have just so much 
less to spend with his butcher and baker. This considera- 
tion applies not only to pianofortes, but to the great majority 
of the articles in this list, and in particular, to curios, silks, 
books, works of art, perfumery, artificial flowers, Eastern 
carpets, fancy goods, and lace. It will be 
that nearly one-half of the £25,000,000 worth of 


seen 





done to rere out t the es 3,000,000 of articles in this miscel- 


laneous list. 

In a further table the various classes of imports which 
we have considered in «detail are summarised. It will be 
seen that the value retained for home consumption in 1902 
amounted to £ 462,598,740. The proportions of the re- 
spective groups, of articles to the whole are as follows: 

Per Cent. ta 


. Food . 

. Liquor. 

’ Raw materials for use in ‘industry 

. Crudely manufactured materials for use 
in industry 

. Wholly manufactured “materials and 
plant for use in industry 

- Domestic appliances _ personal ne- 
cessaries ove - saat (ee 

. Luxuries ose 

. Miscellaneous 
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Of the imported articles retained for home consumption 
in 1902, therefore, 46.3 per cent. consisted of food and 
liquor; 40.3 of raw, crudely manufactured and wholly 
manufactured material used in British industry; 5.4 per 
cent. of domestic material and personal necessaries; 5.4 
per cent of “ luxuries” (interpreting that term in a very 
elastic manner); and 2.6 per cent. of miscellaneous 
articles such as petroleum, tobacco, &c. 
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which are daily brought to our shores. My purpose has 
been to show that, running through the whole gamut of our 
purchases, there is nothing to be afraid of. The fear of 
imports, which, as I have said, is the beginning of “ Pro- 
tection,” is based upon nothing that is tangible. The fear 
is real enough, but there is no more reason for it than for 
the tremors of a nervous child. Not a single pound of 
the 462 million pounds worth of goods imported and re- 


2 





BRITISH MISCELLANEOUS IMPORTS IN  igo2. 


Distinguishing foreign from colonial al and rere re- rey and values retained for home consumption. 





From foreign | From British Total. 


wer 
Re-exports of Retained for 








-— . ; goods previously | home 

countries, possessions. | imported. consumption. 
| 
| £ £ £ £ 

Arms, ammunition, and stores . aS ve 384,000 17,000 401,000 95,000 306,000 
Flowers, fresh ne oe ae aaa a 167,000 100,000 267,000 — 267,000 
Horses a pa As ae ia na 779,000 57,000 836,000 197,000 639,000 
Ice . =e bos 203,000 -- 203,000 100 202,900 
Petroleum for illuminating -_ en abe 4,030,000 260 4,030,260 59,000 3,971,260 

Plants, shrubs, trees, &c... ts me ea 471,000 | 28,000 499,000 | 14,000 485, 
Precious stones, unset ... rte pas me 95,500 9,500 | 105,000 472,000 — 367,000 
Tobacco—unmanufactured aa sos sta 3,891,000 1,000 3,892,000 236.000 3,656,009 
Tobacco—manufactured... oi ee an 1,814,000 86,000 1,900,000 202,000 1,698,000 
Parcels Post oad feet we si oe 888,000 | 438,000 i, '326, 000 — 1,326,000 
£12,722,500 £736,760 £13,459,260 £1,275,100 £12,184,160 


Before proceeding further I would like to make it clear 
to the reader how the values in the import list are calcu- 
lated. Goods imported into this country are usually 
entered at our Customs Houses at “c.i.f.” values, as they 


” standing for “cost,” the “i” for “ in- 


are termed, the “c 
surance,” and the “f” for “freight.” That is to say, the 
goods are enhanced in value by the addition to the actual 
price of the commodities themselves received by the 


tained for home consumption in 1902 was thrust upon us, 
and we have no more cause for resentment against the 
foreigners and British colonists who make sales to British 
importers than we have, in our everyday lives, against the 
tradesman who sells us articles which, if we were put to it, 
we could fashion for ourselves. 

We shall pass next to the consideration of how it is that 
we come to possess the magnificent tribute which we have 
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re ars from colonial supplies, and setae re-exports and values retained for home consumption. 





























: set Re-exports of ‘Retained for 
sail From foreign | From British Total. goods cooalonatel home 

countries, | possessions. imported. |consumption. 

| 4 __ a | 

£ | £ £ £ £ 
Food . a! at ne ae “a ae 43,159,970 215,734,390 8,888,660 206,845,730 
Liquor. ati deat tele ae Bi 6,956,000 619,810 7,575,810 828,410 6,747,400 
Raw materials a : 112,871,700 46,656,200 159,527,900 35,748,630 | 123,779,270 
Crudely manufactured materials ee v--| 22,628,160 9,791,330 32,419,490 7,348,000 25,071,490 
Wholly manufactured materials and plant 38,027, 5,504,920 43,532,720 5,880,450 37,652,270 
Domestic appliances and aan necessaries) 27,308,500 222,460 27,530 960 2,409,000 | 25,121,960 
Luxuries eco eco o- ove eee ooal 28,505,500 104,960 28,610,460 3,414,000 25,196,460 
Miscellaneous rom 12,722,500 ] 736,760 13,459,260 1,275,100 12, 184,160 
} 

| 
£421,594,580 | £106,796,410 £528,390,990 £65,792,250 | £462,598,740 

| | 








foreign seller, of the cost of insuring them on their sea 
voyage and the cost of the carriage from their port of 
origin. I shall return to this point hereafter, when we 
come to consider what is sometimes absurdly called the 
“balance of trace.” 

This dispassicnate consideration of the nature of our 
imports will, I am confident, calm the apprehensions of 
many who have entertained an honest fear of the goods 





just examined. I have chosen to consider our imports 
first, because they are the most important part of the sub- 
ject of oversea commerce. Imports are our gains in inter- 
national trade ; if we look after them, as has been well and 


truly said, “ our exports will take care of themselves.” 


L. G. C. M. 
(To be continued.) 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


Tuespay, August 11.—An excited discussion is provoked in the 
House of Commons by an attempt on the part of Mr. Robson, 
supported by Mr. Asquith, to raise a debate on the fiscal 
question, Mr. Balfour's unyielding attitude provoking a bitter 
retort from Lord Hugh Cecil. 

Lord James of Hereford, writing to the chairman ot the 
Liberal Unionist Association at Bury, while deprecating seces- 
sion from the Unionist Party, insists that if a truce is to be 
observed by Unionist Free Traders it must be conditional on 
the suspension of operations against Free Trade by the Bir- 
mingham Association, of which Mr. Chamberlain is president. 
But tailing sucha truce, Lancashire must “ look to its interests 
and defend them.” “ There are,” says Lord James, “ men 
among you who can recall the days of Protection. They 
will remember that those who won the Free Trade victory 
pitched their tents within the County Palatine. They will 
compare the Lancashire of to-day with its conditions before 
1846. They can boast that if England is the workshop of the 
world, its busiest workers are Lancashire men. And such stake 
has your county—so much to gain, so much to lose—that its 
authority will be of the weightiest; and if Lancashire men, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and artisans will now meet and speak 
out they may do more than decide the ‘big fight’—they may 
prevent it.” , * 

A joint committee of the Scottish Liberal Association and 
the Liberal League is formed at Edinburgh, to be styled the 
Scottish Liberal Free Trade Committee, to conduct a cam- 
paign against the fiscal policy. 


WepnespAy, August 12.—The London Gazette contains the offi- 
cial prohibition by an Order in Council of sugar imports from 
Denmark, Russia, and Argentina, as a bounty on sugar exports 
is granted in these countries. 

The Standard, in an outspoken leading article, declares that 
persistence in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals means disruption 
of the Unionist Party. It would compromise with a small 
duty for revenue purposes on wheat, but not with a plan im- 
posing protective duties on the food of the masses. ‘“ The 
country will not stand that.” 


Tuurspay, August 13.—Mr. Balfour having questioned the 
representative character of the Conference ot the Cctton 
Trade which has condemned the fiscal proposals, admits in 
the House of Commons that he has received many letters both 
denying and supporting his statement. However, he believes 
his opinion was not substantially incorrect, although he had 


no means of supporting it. 


Fripay, August 14.—Prorogacion of Parliament. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s final protest against the “ gagging” of the House 
of Commons. 


SATURDAY, August 15.—The papers publish a striking manifesto 
signed by the leading economists of the day, who strongly 
condemn Mr. Chamberiain’s proposals for “ Fiscal Reform. 
They point out that preferential tariffs must lead to a return to 
lasting Protection, and controvert various arguments used in 
support of the proposed changes. 

Conference of labour organisations at Manchester, represent- 
ing 540,000 members, unanimously condemn the proposals. 

Mr. W. Crooks, M.P., at Bournemouth, and Sir W. Lawson, 
at Naworth, speak against the proposals. 


Sunpay, August 16.—Great demonstration at Peckham Rye 
against the proposals. 


npay, August 17.—Letter from Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., 
ee Yorkshire Gomaenantinen is published, in which he dis- 
cusses the effect of the proposals on the working classes. 
Speaking of the abandoning of the “considerable tax” on 
tood, he says: “It seems to me that if Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends are now content with a 2s. duty on corn, it is not 
because they do not want more, but because they think they 
have a better chance of getting a majority on this, and when 
the principle has been conceded they will be able to raise the 
tax to somethirg much higher.” Mr. Churchill shows that the 
whole advantage of any tax cannot go into the Exchequer, 
that the people will pay the raised price of home products 
without any advantage to the State. 

In the Zimes Mr. C. Geake replies to “A Revenue 
Official’s” point that Mr. Chamberlain has never contem- 
plated a heavy duty on corn. On May 28, he says, Mr. 
Chamberlain argued in favonr of “a considerable duty on 
corn,” which was to protect the farmer and at the same time 
raise the price to the consumer. 

Secession from the Unionist Party of Sir J. Jones Jenkins, 
ex-M.P. for Carmarthen Boroughs, by reason of the fiscal 
movement. : 

Mr. Reginald Lucas, M.P.,in the Zimes writes: “Either 
some suck scheme as has been foreshadowed is coming, in 
which case ‘cleavage’ is inevitable ; or nothing is coming, in 
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which case the Government are in the position of Mr. Sncd 
grass when he announced that he was ‘about to begin.’ ” 

Mr. Chamberlain, replying to Mr. Boscawen, M.P., says he 
has never suggested any tax whatever on raw materials such 
as wool or cotton, and believes such a tax to be entirely un- 
necessary for the purpose he has in view. As regards food, 
there is nothing in his policy which need increase in the 
slightest degree the cost of living. 





HUMOURS OF AUSTRALIAN PROTECTION. 


As illustrating the absurdities and annoyances of the 
Commonwealth Tariff, the following biting paragraph from 
the Argus, of Melbourne, is worth noting: “ Federal 
Ministers are evidently trying to popularise their official 
organ, Zhe Commonwealth Gazette. On Saturday it con- 
tained a ‘funny column’ for the first time. The public is 
gravely informed that ‘ marble dust’ is dutiable at the rate 
of 20 per cent. under the head ‘Stone, wrought, n.e.i.’ 
‘Irons, smoothing, with heater,’ are carefully subdivided. 
‘Irons’ are admitted free as ‘tools of trade,’ but ‘ heaters ’ 
have to pay 20 per cent. as ‘ manufactures of metals, n.e.i.’ 
Best of all, perhaps, is the line ‘Models of steamships.’ 
They are classified at 20 per cent., because they are re- 
garded as ‘ wickerwood, &c., manufactures of.’ Not only 
oversea trade, but even inoffensive models of steamers, are 
to be banned by the Federal Tariff as now administered.” 





A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


A correspondent writes to the Westminster Gazette: “I 
am claiming repayment of duty on corn which I held in 
stock on the night of June 30 last, and the Custom House 
authorities are aiding and abetting me by supplying forms 
for me to fill up. Two questions arise in my mind respect- 
ing this matter. In the first case, I ask why should the 
Government repay to mg a duty which, according to the 
Protectionist theory, has been paid by the Russian pro- 
ducer; and, secondly, being a man of settled convictions 
as to the rightness of honesty, I ask do I do well to take 
money to which that Russian producer has a better claim ? 
I shall have a plaguy, uneasy conscience till the matter is 
cleared up.” 





THE DOUBLE-EDGE OF PROTECTION. 


Describing the effects of the Merchandise Marks 


Act, the forerunner of recent Protectionist _legisla- 
tion, a correspondent of the Daily News, a 
commercial traveller, after mentioning that all 


foreign manufactured imports are stamped, “Made in 
Germany,” “ Made in Austria,” &c., proceeds: “The last 
parcel of samples I sent was returned without an order, and 
my friend abroad remarked, in his letter to me: ‘ My dear 
Tom,—You can’t get me to be so foolish as to go to Eng- 
land to buy goods made im my own country.’ That trade 
has gone from me, and, with nine children to protect, I 
now have to face the policy of our present Government to 
make me pay for what I don’t require.” 





The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W. 
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